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STATISTICS OF DIVORCE * 

By Joseph A. Hill. 



In preparing the introductory paper on this subject of divorce, 
I have assumed that it was my function to present simply the 
figures, — the dry statistical Gradgrind facts, — knowing that 
those who follow me have devoted special thought and study to 
the sociological significance of divorce, and anticipating that 
they will draw appropriate inferences from these figures, point 
conclusions, and perhaps suggest what ought to be done, if 
anything. Of the statistical facts that are available, the most 
significant, and, it might be said, the most portentous, is the 
enormous increase in divorce revealed by the recently pub- 
lished census figures. 

The Increase of Divorce. — The total number of divorces re- 
turned by the recent census investigation, which covers the 
twenty years from 1887 to 1906 inclusive, was 945,625. In 
the preceding investigation, covering the twenty years from 
1867 to 1886 inclusive, the number reported was 328,716, or 
hardly more than one-third (34.8 per cent.) of the number 
recorded in the second twenty years. 

At the census of 1870 the population of the United States was 
38,558,371. The number of divorces granted in that year was 
10,962. Thirty-five years later, when the population had in- 
creased to 82,574,195, the annual number of divorces was 
67,791. So, while the population had hardly more than doubled, 
the number of divorces had become six times as great as it was 
at the beginning of the period. In 1870 the divorce rate per 
100,000 population was 29. It advanced to 32 in 1875, to 38 
in 1880, to 44 in 1885, to 53 in 1890, to 58 in 1895, to 73 in 1900, 
and to 82 in 1905. 

Thus the divorce rate based on total population was almost 
three times, or, more accurately, two and five-eighths times as 

* Paper read at a joint meeting of the American Statistical Association and the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society at Atlantic City, Dec. 30, 1908. 
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great in 1905 as it was in 1870. The contrast may perhaps 
be more effectively presented as follows: If the number of 
divorces in proportion to population had been the same in 1905 
as it was in 1870, the absolute number of divorces reported 
in 1905 would have been only 24,000, whereas it was, in fact, 
67,791. In 1906 the actual number was 72,062, while the ratio 
of 1870 would have resulted in only 24,398. 

A more significant divorce rate is that based either upon 
married population or upon married couples. The number of 
married people is accurately known only for census years, 1890 
and 1900. But for other years it may be estimated with suf- 
ficient accuracy for the purpose of computing a rate. In the 
year 1905 the number of divorces per 100,000 (estimated) 
married population was 255, which is equivalent to 2.55 di- 
vorces per 1,000 married population. It may be asssumed 
that 1,000 married people represent 500 married couples. 
The divorce rate per 1,000 married couples was therefore 5. 
That is to say, 5 married couples out of 1,000 were being 
divorced annually at the period represented by the figures for 
the year 1905. Five years earlier, in 1900, the divorce rate 
was 4 per 1,000 married couples. Ten years prior to that, in 
1890, it was 3; in 1880 it was 2; and in 1870 it was 1J. So in 
thirty-five years the annual divorce rate has advanced from 1J 
per 1,000 married couples to 5 per 1,000 married couples. 
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Divorces. 


Year. 


Divorces. 


Year. 


Total 
Number. 


Increase 
over Pre- 
ceding 
Year. 


Total 
Number. 


Increase 
over Pre- 
ceding 
Year. 


1906 

1905 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 ...... 

1897 

1896 

1895 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 


72,062 
67,976 
66,199 
64,925 
61,480 
60,984 
55,751 
51,437 
47,849 
44,699 
42,937 
40,387 
37,568 
37,468 
36,579 
35,540 
33,461 
31,735 
28,669 
27,919 


4,086 
1,777 
1,274 
3,445 

496 
5,233 
4,314 
3,588 
3,150 
1,762 
2,550 
2,819 

100 

889 
1,039 
2,079 
1,726 
3,066 

750 
2,384 


1886 

1885 

1884 

1883 

1882 

1880 

1879 

1878 

1876 

1875 

1874 

1873 

1872 

1871 

1870 

1869 

1868 

1867 


25,535 
23,472 
22,994 
23,198 
22,112 
20,762 
19,663 
17,083 
16,089 
15,687 
14,800 
14,212 
13,989 
13,156 
12,390 
11,586 
10,962 
10,939 
10,150 
9,937 


2,063 

478 

*204 

1,086 

1,350 

1,099 

2,580 

994 

402 

887 

588 

223 

833 

766 

804 

624 

23 

789 

213 



* Decrease. 

With only one exception the number of divorces has increased 
every year during the forty-year period covered by the statis- 
tics. But the amount of the annual increase has fluctuated 
widely. From the year 1867 up to and including the year 1879, 
the annual increase never equalled 1,000. Then in the year 
1880 it jumped to 2,580. In the next year it fell back to 1,099, 
and in the year 1884 it changed to a decrease, the number of 
divorces in that year being less by 204 than in the preceding 
year. This is the one exception to the rule of constant increase. 
The increase again reached the 2,000 mark in the year 1886, and 
two years later, in 1888, it dropped to 750 ; but the year- following, 
1889, it reached a new maximum, being in excess of 3,000. It 
was eight years before that record was broken, and in that in- 
terval the increase went down to 889 in the year 1893 and to 
only 100 in the year 1894. In 1898 it again exceeded 3,000, 
and increased rapidly the next four years, reaching a new high 
record in the year 1901, when the number of divorces granted 
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was greater than the number granted in the preceding year by 
5,233. In the next year following, 1902, the increase was 
abnormally small, being less than 500. It went up to 3,445 in 
1902, fell off to 1,274 in the next year, then moved up again, 
reaching 4,086 in the year 1906, which is the last year of the 
period for which we have statistics. 

It is not to be expected that all these variations can be ex- 
plained. But it is apparent that commercial crises have a 
marked effect in retarding the growth of divorce. Professor 
Willcox called attention to this fact in a discussion and analy- 
sis of the divorce statistics compiled by the earlier government 
investigation covering the years 1867 to 1886.* His conclu- 
sion that the divorce rate is retarded by financial crises finds 
confirmation in the results of the present investigation, as is 
witnessed by the very small increase of divorces following the 
financial crisis of the year 1893. 

In the four years beginning with the panic year of 1893 the 
number of divorces increased from 36,579 (the number in 1892) 
to 42,937, an increase of 6,358, or about 17£ per cent. On 
the other hand, there is no period within the forty years covered 
by the statistics when divorces increased as rapidly as they did 
in the four years following the year 1897. These, it will be 
remembered, were years of great business prosperity, or, in 
popular parlance, "boom years." In 1897 the number of 
divorces was 44,699; in 1901 it was 60,984, an increase of about 
33J per cent, as compared with an increase of only 17J per 
cent, in the four years following the panic of 1893. 

The statistics, so far as I have been able to analyze them, 
throw little light upon the reasons for this contrast. The num- 
ber of marriages annually contracted falls off in periods of 
financial depression, and the possibilities of divorce are to that 
extent diminished. I have computed that, if the annual in- 
crease in the number of divorces granted in the four years 
1892 to 1895 had been as great as it was in the four preceding 
years, the number of divorces granted in the second four years 
would have been greater than it was by 7,732. I have also 

* "A Study in Vital Statistics," Political Science Quarterly, Vol. VIII, No. 1. 
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computed that, if the annual increase in the number of mar- 
riages during the four years preceding the panic had been main- 
tained for the next four years, the number of marriages con- 
tracted in the later period would have been greater than it was 
by 137,268. Now it seems reasonable to charge up some of the 
divorces that did not take place to the marriages that did not 
take place. But that does not go far towards explaining the de- 
ficiency in the increase of divorces as compared with the pre- 
ceding four years. The other reasons which may be adduced 
to explain this phenomenon are necessarily more or less con- 
jectural. 

It might be suggested that men live more sober and decent 
lives under the stress of financial adversity, and therefore give 
less cause for divorce. Or is the reason more prosaic and 
directly financial? Is it because in hard times the cost of 
lawyers' fees has a greater restraining influence upon the 
husband or wife who is contemplating divorce? Again, do 
those wives who may have to face the alternative between abid- 
ing by an unhappy marriage and earning their own living hesi- 
tate longer when the chances for remunerative employment 
are not very encouraging? On the other hand, it would seem 
as if wife-desertion and non-support, which are two important 
grounds for divorce, would be more frequent when the burden 
of providing for a family is accentuated by the loss of income 
or earning capacity consequent upon an economic crisis. 

Divorce Rate Highest in the West. — There is a wide range of 
variation in the divorce rates in the different parts of the United 
States. The rate is much lower in the Eastern states than in 
the Western. In the North Atlantic Division, which comprises 
the New England states and the states of New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, the divorce rate in 1905 was 42 per 100,000 
estimated population. In the Western Division, which com- 
prises all the states lying west of the second tier of states 
beyond the west bank of the Mississippi, the rate was 152. 
In the North Central Division the rate was intermediate be- 
tween these extremes, being 105. 
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Geographic Division. 


1905. 


1900. 


1890. 


1880. 


1870. 




Divorces.* 


Continental United States .... 


68,746 


55,502 


33,197 


19,143 


11,207 




9,706 

4,727 

29,635 

17,692 

6,986 


8,069 

3,447 

25,405 

13,316 

5,265 


5,337 
1,885 
15,859 
6,883 
3,233 


3,995 
951 
9,485 
3,146 
1,566 


3,163 

485 

5,806 

1,186 

567 








Divorce Hate per 100,000 Population. 


Continental United States .... 


t83 


73 


53 


38 


29 




42 

42 

105 

114 

152 


38 
33 
96 
95 
129 


31 
21 
71 
62 
104 


28 
13 
55 
35 

89 


26 
8 
45 
18 
57 







* Annual average for the five-year (in 1905, three-year) period of which the 
median year is the year specified above; e.g., for 1870 the number is the annual average 
for the years 1868 to 1872, inclusive. 

t Based on the estimated population for 1905. 



It is generally assumed that, as time goes by, the contrast 
between the East and the West as regards social and economic 
conditions tends to disappear or becomes less marked. This 
may be true in most respects, but there is no indication of such 
a tendency as regards the prevalence of divorces in the two 
sections of the country. The divorce rate is increasing in all 
parts of the United States; but in the East the increase is 
comparatively slow, while in the West it is much more rapid, 
so that the two sections appear to be drawing farther apart in 
this respect instead of nearer together. 

The divorce rate in the North Atlantic Division advanced 
from 26 in 1870 to 28 in 1880, a gain of two points, if one may use 
a convenient stock market word; from 1880 to 1890 there was 
an advance of three points; between 1890 and 1900 an advance 
of seven points; and between 1900 and 1905 an advance of four 
points. In the Western Division, on the other hand, the di- 
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vorce rate advanced from 57 in 1870 to 89 in 1880, a gain of 
32 points; then to 104 in 1890, a gain of 15 points; then to 
129 in 1900, an advance of 25 points ; and finally to 152 in the 
year 1905, a further advance of 23 points. In 1870 the divorce 
rate in the Western Division was hardly more than twice as 
large as it was in the North Atlantic Division, while in 1905 
it was more than three and one-half times as large. So the 
gap between these two sections as regards the divorce rate 
appears to be widening. 

There has been, in fact, a notable change since 1870 in the 
rank of the five main divisions as regards the divorce rates. 
In 1870 the highest divorce rate was that of the Western Divi- 
sion, the North Central ranking next in this respect, the North 
Atlantic third. Then came the two southern divisions, the South 
Central and the South Atlantic, in the order named. In 1905 
the first rank was still held by the Western Division, but the 
South Central Division had now advanced to the second place, 
thus displacing the North Central Division, which formerly 
ranked second, but now ranked third. The two remaining 
divisions, the North Atlantic and the South Atlantic, tied for 
the last place in 1905, each having a divorce rate of 42 per 
100,000 population. But the movement of the rates in these 
two divisions indicates very clearly that the South Atlantic 
Division is destined to outrank the North Atlantic, and that 
the latter division, accordingly, will have in the future the dis- 
tinction of being the section of the country which has the 
lowest divorce rate. In fact, in the North Atlantic states the 
comparatively slow advance of the divorce rates almost justi- 
fies the hope that this section of the country, at least, is approach- 
ing a stationary condition as regards divorces. But in other 
parts of the United States there is not even a suggestion of such 
a probability. 

It is quite likely that the advance of the divorce rate in 
the North Atlantic states is retarded by the influx of immi- 
grants in that section of the United States. We have, it is 
true, no direct statistical measure of the difference between the 
foreign-born and the native population as regards frequency 
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of divorce. But there is at least a presumption that divorce 
is less usual among immigrants than among native Americans. 

There is a similar lack of data in reference to the difference 
between the negro and the native white race as regards the 
prevalence of divorce. It is alleged that divorces in the South 
are more frequent among the negroes than among the white 
people, and that this largely accounts for the increase in divorces 
in the Southern states. This statement rests upon the oral 
testimony of court clerks and divorce lawyers. 

The time has come when steps ought to be taken to institute 
an official annual registration of divorces under the supervision 
of the United States Census Office. When this is done, we can 
secure the data which possess the greatest value for a sociological 
and scientific study of the subject of divorce, and it will be 
possible to reach definite conclusions regarding such questions as 
those just suggested. At present we have to be content with such 
data as the courts find it desirable to record for judicial purposes. 

It is not easy to account for the wide variations in the 
divorce rates in different states and territories. The results 
are affected by a great variety of influences. The composi- 
tion of population as regards race or nationality; the propor- 
tion of immigrants in the total population, and the countries 
from which they came; the relative strength of the prevailing 
religions, and particularly that of the Catholic faith; the vari- 
ations in divorce laws and in the procedure and practice of the 
courts granting divorce ; the interstate migration of population, 
either for the purpose of obtaining a divorce or for economic 
or other reasons not connected with divorce — all these are 
factors which probably affect the divorce rate. It is perhaps 
natural to look first of all to the figures for the state of South 
Dakota. But the divorce rate in that state (270 per 100,000 
married population), although above the average, is by no 
means the highest in the several states. It is hardly higher 
than in North Dakota (268), and not as high as in Indiana (355), 
which has the highest divorce rate of any state east of the Mis- 
sissippi. Still higher rates prevail in Texas (391) and in Arkan- 
sas (399). In general the rates are highest in the Western states, 
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the highest rate shown for any state being that for the state 
of Washington (513). Next comes the state of Montana, with 
a rate of 497, and then Colorado, where the rate is 409. 

Remarriage of Divorced Persons. — Another interesting question 
in relation to this subject is that of the extent to which divorced 
people remarry. Here, again, there is a lack of statistical 
data. In this country, so far as I am aware, the only statis- 
tics bearing on the question are those compiled by the states 
of Maine, Rhode Island, and Connecticut in which persons 
marrying are classified with respect to their prior marital states, 
whether single, widowed, or divorced. In eighteen years from 
1889 to 1906, inclusive, the aggregate number of divorced persons 
remarrying in the state of Rhode Island was 3,639, which is 28 
per cent, of the number of persons who were divorced in that 
state during the same period. This would suggest that rather 
more than one-fourth of the divorced persons remarry. But, 
of course, in consulting these figures we must recognize the 
fact that some of the divorced persons remarrying in Rhode 
Island had been divorced elsewhere, and some of those divorced 
in that state remarried elsewhere. The Connecticut figures 
would suggest a somewhat larger proportion of remarriages, 
since in that state the number of divorced persons remarry- 
ing in the years 1900 to 1907, inclusive, was about 36.5 per 
cent, of the number of persons divorced in the same period. In 
Maine the remarriages in the period 1892 to 1906 were equiva- 
lent to 33.3 per cent, of the divorces. 

Of course, it cannot be assumed that every remarriage of a 
divorced person represents a case in which one marital bond 
was severed for the sake of contracting another. That a cer- 
tain proportion of divorced persons should remarry is as nat- 
ural and inevitable as that a certain proportion of the widowed 
should remarry. It is perhaps more likely to happen because 
the divorced as a class are younger than the widowed. The 
case in which A divorces B in order to marry C may not be 
unusual, but it certainly is not typical of the great majority 
of divorce cases. On the contrary it probably represents 
only a small proportion of the total number of divorces granted. 
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Comparison with Foreign Countries. — In presenting the fol- 
lowing table, which gives population and divorce statistics 
for Australia, most of the European countries, and the United 
States, I shall not attempt to account for the wide variations in 
the divorce rates. Among western nations the primacy of 
the United States in this respect appears to be established 
beyond the possibility of question. Switzerland, the country 
which among those here considered ranks next to the United 
States, has a divorce rate less than one-half as great. Notice- 
ably small is the divorce rate for Austria, England, and Scotland; 
and in Ireland the statistics of divorce suggest the celebrated 
chapter on snakes in that country. In the five-year period 
covered by the above table there was 1 divorce in Ireland. 



Country. 



Australia, Commonwealth of 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

France 

German Empire 

Prussia 

Saxony 

Bavaria 

Great Britain and Ireland: 

England and Wales . . . 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Hungary, Kingdom of . . . 

Italy 

Netherlands 

New Zealand IF 

Norway 

Servia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United States 



Census 
Year. 



1901 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 

1901 
1901 
1901 
1900 
1901 
1899 
1901 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 



Population. 



3,773,248 

26,150,708 

6,693,548 

3,744,283 

2,449,540 

38,961,945 

56,367,178 

34,472,509 

4,202,216 

6,176,057 

32,527,843 
4,472,103 
4,458,775 

19,254,559 

32,475,253 
5,104,137 
772,719 
2,221,477 
2,492,882 
5,136,441 
3,315,443 

75,994,575 



Divorces: 
Annual Average.* 



Number. 



359 

179 

705 

t396 

411 

8,864 

8.680 

5,291 

1,209 

491 

568 
175 

t 

§2,130 

11819 

512 

92 

129 

312 

390 

1,053 

55,502 



Per 100,000 
Population. 



10 
1 
11 
11 
17 
23 
15 
15 
29 
8 

2 

4 

t 

§11 

113 

10 

12 

6 

13 

8 

32 

73 



* For the five-year period of which the census year given is the median year except for 
Bulgaria and Servia. 

t Average annual number of divorces 1896-1900. 

t Annual average less than 1. Only one divorce granted during the five-year period. 

§ Annulments included with divorces. 

H Legal separations. 

H Exclusive of Maoris. 
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The Occupations in which Divorces are most Usual. — As stated 
in the Census Bulletin on Divorce, the attempt to classify di- 
vorces by occupation of the husband, or of the wife in those 
cases where she had a gainful occupation, was not very success- 
ful. The occupation of the husband was on record in only 
about one-fourth of the total number of divorce cases. The 
degree of deficiency varied widely in different states. In some 
states the occupation of the husband was recorded in more than 
one-half of total number of divorce cases. In Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Connecticut there was practi- 
cally no record of occupations. 

This variation seriously impairs the value of the totals ob- 
tained for the entire country, since some states are not repre- 
sented at all in these totals, while others have more than their 
due weight. It is evident that the omission of practically all 
data for the four New England states just mentioned must pro- 
duce a deficiency in the relative importance of the occupations 
associated with the textile industries and other manufactur- 
ing pursuits. It is quite likely also that the larger percentage 
of returns secured from many of the Western states may have 
exaggerated the relative importance of agricultural pursuits. 
For these reasons not very much stress is laid upon the occu- 
pational totals for the United States, although these totals have 
been presented in the Census Bulletin. But the figures for 
those individual states where a return of occupation was se- 
cured in a considerable proportion of the total number of di- 
vorce cases are believed to possess significance and to be worthy 
of study. The state in which the returns were most complete 
was New Jersey. Here the occupation of the husband was 
on record in 81 per cent., or four-fifths, of the total number of 
divorce cases. The Census Bulletin gives the occupational 
classification of the husbands divorced in that state and for pur- 
poses of comparison the corresponding classification of the 
number of married males enumerated in the same state at the 
census of 1900. It also gives the ratio of males divorced in each 
occupation during the twenty years covered by the census 
investigation to the total number of married males reported 
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in the same occupation at the census of 1900. We find, for 
instance, that among agricultural laborers in New Jersey there 
was 1 divorce recorded to every 113 married males, among 
farmers 1 to every 92 married males, among actors and profes- 
sional showmen 1 to every 6 married males. These ratios 
are not to be regarded as divorce rates. For instance, the- 
ratio for actors does not mean that in each year one-sixth of 
the married actors procure a divorce; for the comparison is; 
between the total number of actors obtaining a divorce in 
twenty years and number of married persons in this profes- 
sion on a given date, — namely, the date of the census of 1900- 
A nearer approach to a divorce rate would be obtained if we 
took one-twentieth of the total number of divorces recorded,- 
which would be the annual average, and compared it with 
the number of married males in the profession. That would: 
make the annual divorce rate for actors 1 to 120 married males. 
But not much reliance could be placed upon a rate obtained, 
in that way and from these incomplete data. I am of the' 
opinion, however, that these ratios have value for compara- 
tive purposes. They do indicate or, at least, suggest that 
divorces are much more frequent among actors than among 
farmers and rather more frequent among farmers than among 
farm laborers. 

Since the Bulletin was published, I have extended this kind 
of a comparison to include eight other states, and have ranked: 
the occupations in each state with reference to the ratio of di- 
vorces to married males. The states included are Rhode Island,, 
New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Indiana, Illinois,. 
Michigan, and South Dakota. In Rhode Island the statistics 
of occupations cover 44 per cent, of the total number of divorce 
cases; in New York, 37.3 per cent.; in Pennsylvania, 52.4 
per cent.; in West Virginia, 36.7 per cent.; in Indiana, 33.6 
per cent.; in Illinois, 33.9 per cent.; in Michigan, 45.6 per cent.;, 
in South Dakota, 50.8 per cent. 

Thus it appears that even in these selected states the returns 
are far from complete. If it could be assumed that the defi- 
ciency was approximately the same in all occupations, the 
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figures would be as satisfactory as complete returns. But 
of course no such assumption can safely be made. At the same 
time, as regards the state of New Jersey, where the distribu- 
tion by occupation of husband is shown for 81 per cent, of the 
total number of divorce cases, it seems hardly probable that the 
corresponding distribution of the remaining 19 per cent, would 
differ so radically as to destroy the value of the comparison 
which has been made ; and the results for other states are, on 
the whole, fairly consistent with those for New Jersey. 

Assuming, then, that the limitations and defects of the re- 
turns are not so serious as to destroy their statistical value 
for the kind of comparison which I have here made, and in which 
the emphasis is laid, not upon the ratio, but upon the rank of 
the several occupations as determined by these ratios, it becomes 
interesting to study the results. 

The popular impression regarding the frequency of divorce 
among actors here finds confirmation. In the ratio of divorces 
to married males this occupation or profession leads the list 
in all but one of the nine states for which the ratios referred 
to have been computed. (See Table IV.) In that one state 
(South Dakota) musicians and teachers of music have the first 
rank, and actors share the second rank with commercial trav- 
ellers, physicians, and telephone and telegraph operators. It 
frequently happens that in a given state two or more occu- 
pations have the same ratio, and therefore the same rank, 
although the exact ratio expressed as a fraction or carried out 
to a sufficient number of decimal places would doubtless show 
differences. But such differences have not been computed. 
Musicians and teachers of music, as just stated, have the first 
rank in South Dakota. In one other state they share the first 
rank with actors. They rank second in three states, third in 
another state, and fourth in the one remaining state. On the 
whole, this occupation appears to be the one which most closely 
rivals that of actors in the divorce courts. 

Commercial travellers have the second divorce rank in four 
states. In four other states their rank ranges from third to 
sixth, but in the remaining state, Indiana, they have, for some 
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reason, an exceptionally low rank, being thirtieth. Perhaps 
some of you may feel that I ought to say exceptionally high 
rank, but of course the terms high and low are here used in a 
purely statistical sense, and imply no moral judgments. 

Barbers and hairdressers represent another occupation in 
which divorce appears to be relatively frequent, the rank of 
this occupation ranging from third in the state of West Vir- 
ginia to eleventh in the state of South Dakota. 

Bar-tenders have comparatively high divorce rank in six of 
the nine states, a medium rank in two other states, and in the 
remaining state, Rhode Island, an exceptionally low rank, 
being, in fact, thirty-seventh. It is not improbable that an 
exceptional ranking appearing for a single state reflects some 
inconsistency in the occupational classification resulting from 
peculiar or local usages in regard to designation of the occu- 
pation. For instance, a bar-tender might be returned and clas- 
sified as a saloon-keeper. 

In most of the states hotel-keepers are well up towards the 
head of the list as regards divorce, and so are restaurant and 
saloon keepers. 

Having specified those occupational classes which appear to be 
most addicted to divorce, let us now inquire what occupations 
represent the other extreme, having what I have rather hesitat- 
ingly termed a low rank in this respect. The comparison we 
are considering distinguishes thirty-nine occupations or occu- 
pation groups. In four states, Rhode Island, New York, West 
Virginia, and Indiana, the thirty-ninth or last place on the 
list is occupied by farm laborers. In Pennsylvania and Michi- 
gan this distinction belongs to miners and quarrymen. In 
New Jersey stationary engineers and firemen come at the foot 
of the list. In Illinois clergymen have this position; in South 
Dakota, farmers. 

The range in the ranking of farm laborers is from twenty-third 
to thirty-ninth in the different states included in our comparison. 
For blacksmiths the range is from twenty-fifth to thirty-seventh; 
for carpenters, from twenty-fifth to thirty-sixth; for farmers,, 
from twenty-third to thirty-ninth ; for clergymen, from thirty- 
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third to thirty-ninth. Next to farm laborers, clergymen appear 
to have the lowest average rank as regards divorce. 

The fact just stated regarding the clergy suggests a com- 
parison with the other so-called liberal professions, law, medicine, 
and teaching. I have already referred to the high rank in the di- 
vorce record indicated for physicians. The range extends from 
the second rank in South Dakota to the eleventh in West Virginia. 
It is not altogether clear whether the second place among the 
professions belongs to lawyers or to teachers. Each of the two 
professions show a rather wide variation in ranking. For law- 
yers the range extends from the fourteenth rank to the thirty- 
fifth, for teachers from the sixteenth to the thirty-second. On 
the whole, however, there appears less divorce among teachers 
than among lawyers. In two states, New York and Indiana, 
lawyers and teachers seem to be in the same class with clergy- 
men; but in the other states their divorce rank is considerably 
higher. 

The tables which follow present the data upon which the 
above discussion relative to occupations is based. Table I 
gives the number of divorces granted during the twenty years 
1887 to 1906, classified according to the occupation of the 
divorced husband; Table II, the number of married males 
reported in each of the specified occupations at the census of 
1900; Table III, the ratio of divorced husbands to married 
males in each occupation; and Table IV, the rank of the several 
occupations as determined by this ratio. 

In these tables the attempt has been made to arrange the 
occupations in the order of the prevailing or most usual rank 
shown for the nine states included in this comparison. This 
has been determined partly with reference to the median rank 
and partly with reference to the portion of the scale where there 
appeared to be the greatest concentration in the ranking of the 
.given occupation. The order, which was thus determined with- 
out applying any mathematical formula, differs slightly from 
an order determined by the average rank, but is believed to 
Jbe more typical and representative. 
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